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SEPARATE COURTS OF JUSTICE 
FOR CHILDREN. 



Why Reform is Needed? It is now generally 
recognised that poverty and wretched environment are 
responsible for a large proportion of the crime which is 
still such an unfortunate feature in urban life. We know 
that underfeeding, defective housing, lack of industrial 
training, street trading, and insufficient means of health- 
ful recreation are all factors in determining the career of 
the youthful offender. Knowledge of the underlying 
causes of juvenile delinquency has induced criticism of 
our present methods by those having authority to speak 
on the subject.* The Reports of the Commissioners of 
Prisons have called attention year after year to the 
undesirable procedure adopted by certain magistrates 
who send young offenders to prison for short terms in 
default of the payment of fines. The extent to which this 
form of correction is employed leads to the belief that in 
many instances punishment, and not reclamation, has 
been the guiding principle in the administration of justice. 
It is no doubt difficult, in large and crowded Courts, to 
devote sufficient time to each individual case, and to 
differentiate carefully between the mischievous lad and 
the hardened offender. It is for this reason that 
compliance with the recommendation of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration — 
" that in all cases touching the young, where the assist- 
ance of a magistrate is invoked, he should, where possible, 
be a person specially selected, sitting for the purpose "t — 
is so much to be desired. If this suggestion were carried 
out, we should doubtless find a great diminution in the 
number of juveniles committed to prison. Although the 
total aggregate of youthful prisoners is gradually decreas- 
ing — the number having fallen from 1,032 in 1905 to 727 

• Since this pamphlet was printed, a Children's Bill has been intro- 
^ 'duced in the House of Commons by Mr. Herbert Samuel, Under-Secretary 

£ of State for the Home Department. If, as is earnestly to be hoped, the 

_ measure passes into law, practically all the reforms asked for in this paper 

; will have been secured. References to the clauses in the Bill, which deal 

^ with the remedies suggested, have been added. The Bill (No. 69) may be 

*» obtained from Wyman & Sons, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

^ f Report of the Inter- Departmental Committee on Physical Deterior- 

ation (cd. 2175), 1904, pp. 63. 90. 
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in 1906-7 — the Prison Commissioners nevertheless con- 
tinue to urge, with no uncertain voice, the need for more 
enlightened methods in order to save young persons from 
a life of crime. The views of the Commissioners are 
based to a considerable extent on the experience of 
prison governors and chaplains, who have every facility 
for watching the effect of prison sentences on youthful 
inmates, and many references are made in the Report for 
1906-7 to the harmfulness of the system which sends to 
gaol a small boy of nine for stealing fruit,* or enables 
another little lad to suffer eight sentences of imprison- 
ment of five or three days in one year.t a 

Great stress is laid by the Commissioners oa the fact 
that in Birmingham, where a Children's Court »nas been 
in operation for two years, the number of young people 
sent to the local prison has fallen from 166 in 1904 to 
20 in 1906-7, and of this number only five were sent by 
the Birmingham Bench. These figures are noteworthy 
when compared with Newcastle, a town with half the 
population of Birmingham, which has no Children's 
Court, and which sent to gaol 159 children and young 
persons in 1905-6, and 120 in 1906-7. Of this number, 
88 were sentenced to three days or less. Fifty-eight of 
them were received on a Friday, and only spent one night 
in prison, as the law provides that all prisoners whose 
sentences terminate on a Sunday are released on Satur- 
day. Sixty of these convictions were for breach of 
byelaws, and forty-eight for gambling.! " It is difficult to 
conceive," state the Commissioners, " a system of punish- 
ment less calculated to deter or to reform. The only 
result must be to rob prison of its terrors and the boy of 
his self-respect. "§ 

An additional reason for the establishment of Juvenile 
Courts is the importance of preventing the contamination 
of young offenders by adult criminals. The regulations 
for the treatment of children charged in Metropolitan 
Police Courts, issued by the Home Secretary in 1905, 
have had a decided influence all over the country, and 
efforts are being made in a considerable number of Courts 
to keep children entirely apart from adult prisoners. But 
in some of the older London and provincial buildings lack 
of accommodation proves a great obstacle, and suitable 

• Report of Commissioners of Prisons, cd. 3,738, 1907. Wyman and 
Sons. p. 283. 

f Report of Commissioners of Prisons, 1907, p. 2x8. 

£ Report of Prison Commissioners, 1907, p. 14. 

§ Clause 96 of the Children's Bill provides that no child under four- 
teen may be imprisoned after January 1st, 19x0. Young persons between 
24 and 16 years may only be imprisoned in exceptional circumstances. 



arrangements are not always possible. Moreover, the 
entire surroundings of Police Courts render them unfit 
places for children. The more nervous boys and girls 
face the ordeal with sobs of terror ; the more hardened 
offenders consider themselves young heroes, and quite 
recently two small urchins detained at one of the London 
Remand Homes were heard to boast of the good fortune 
which had brought them into Courts where notorious 
murder cases were being investigated. 

Detention and Remand* — Another very unde- 
sirable element in the treatment of juvenile offenders is 
the common practice of detaining children in police- 
station cells whilst awaiting trial. Manchester, so far as 
can be ascertained, is the only city in the provinces where 
children are taken on apprehension to a place other than 
the workhouse or the police-station. There, boys and 
girls up to the age of eighteen are lodged on arrest in 
the Boys' and Girls' Refuges, and well cared for until 
their appearance before a magistrate. In London — with 
the exception of the City, which now sends children 
direct to a Remand Home — young boys and girls are 
liable to be placed in police-station cells unless bailed out 
by their parents. If apprehended after court hours on 
Saturday, they may be detained in the cells for nearly 
forty-eight hours, within earshot it may be of some 
drunken or degraded prisoner. 312 children under 
sixteen years were detained in police-station cells in the 
Metropolis during the year 1907, 43 of them being under 
ten years, and 81 between ten and thirteen years of age. 

The question of remanded children is also one 
needing attention. With the exception of London, 
Manchester, Hull and Bristol, no arrangements are made 
for the care of children and young persons remanded by 
magistrates. They are either lodged in the workhouse, 
without supervision, or placed in the local gaol. The 
Reports of the Prisons Commissioners, both for 1905-6 
and for 1906-7, draw attention to the cases of some of 
these unfortunate children, and assert that such treat- 
ment is as undesirable as a prison sentence.* 

Remedies — (1) Children's Courts. — There is 
little doubt that without much difficulty or expense, 
separate courts of justice for children could be esta- 

* The Children's Bill secures that places of detention are to be pro- 
vided for children and young persons under sixteen years where they may 
be sent both on arrest and on remand. Arrangements may be made with a 
suitable person, or with a voluntary or a public institution, other than a 
prison. See clauses 90, 91 and 99, 100 and 101. 



blished throughout the country. In places outside 
London, magistrates have power under Section 20 (5) 
of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, to appoint Police 
Stations or other places as occasional Court-houses. 
Action on these lines has already been taken .by the 
magistrates attached to 45 petty sessional and borough 
courts.* In these places a special room in the Town 
Hall is usually set apart for children's cases, with a 
separate entrance and separate waiting rooms. The 
ideal to be aimed at, however, is a separate building 
arranged for children's cases only, where accommodation 
could be provided for children under detention and under 
remand. Such a court should be presided over by a 
magistrate possessing special knowledge of child-life in 
industrial centres, who should have the assistance of a 
trained staff of capable and sympathetic probation 
officers. In London two alternatives appear to be 
immediately available. Either the Remand Homes of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board at Pentonville, Cam- 
berwell and Paddington could supply the necessary 
accommodation for Children's Courts, or rooms at some 
of the Borough Town Halls might be utilised for the 
purpose. There should, however, be no difficulty in 
appointing at least one, and possibly two, stipendiaries 
to deal with all children charged in the metropolitan area. 
There are at present only 25 paid magistrates allocated to 
London, and the Home Office has the power to appoint 
two additional stipendiaries. About 3,700 children f are 
brought before London police magistrates during the year. 
Children are also frequently concerned in the annual 
total of 14,000 educational cases which come before the 
London courts. A small proportion of these cases are 
already heard separately by the Kensington and Tower 
Hamlets Justices, but the remainder should be dealt with 
in the Children's Court, It is essential too that young 
people requiring licences for theatrical performances 
should no longer be compelled to appear at the ordinary 
police courts. Their cases could be usefully dealt with 
by the Children's Magistrate.^: 

• "Treatment of Youthful Offenders." (Home Office White Paper. 
14th March, 1907. No. 84.) Wyman & Sons, Fetter Lane. 

f These figures are based on the total number of children and young 
persons charged with offences during the last three mdnths of 1906-7. 
See " Treatment of Youthful Offenders," p. 21. 

t Clause 102 of the new Children's Bill provides for the organisation 
of Juvenile Courts throughout the country. Charges against children or 
young persons, or applications for orders or licences are to be heard in 
these courts. One or more separate courts with a special presiding 
magistrate wiU be established in the Metropolitan Police Court District. 
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Remedies (2) Homes for Children under Re- 
mand or Detention. — Section 4 (1) of the Youthful 
Offenders Act 1901 provides that " a court of summary 
jurisdiction on remanding or committing for trial any 
child or young person, may instead of committing him to 
prison remand or commit him into the custody of any fit 
person." The council of any county or borough may 
defray the whole or any part of the expenses of mainten- 
ance of children or young persons under this section. So 
far the only cities which have established special homes 
for children under this Act are Bristol, Hull, and London, 
although, as has been already mentioned, Manchester 
makes arrangements with a philanthropic organisation to 
take charge of children both on detention and remand. 
The law as it stands however, has two serious defects. 
It is optional, and it only comes into operation on 
remanding and committing for trial. It is most desirable 
that an amendment should be enacted, rendering it 
obligatory on all local authorities to provide suitable 
places where youthful offenders could be lodged both 
immediately on arrest and during the remand period.* 

What has been done elsewhere. — The Juvenile 
Court movement which had its origin in a law passed in 
Massachusetts in 1863, separating the child in court from 
the adult charged with crime is now gradually spreading 
throughout the whole civilised world. 

Ireland. — In Dublin one of the divisional magistrates 
disposes of children's cases in a room in the Police Courts 
known as the Central Hall. A special waiting room for 
the children is provided. 

Scotland. — Besides separate courts for juvenile de- 
linquents, arrangements are made both at Glasgow and 
Greenock whereby no child under sixteen is confined in 
ordinary police cells previous to trial, and District Super- 
intendents are encouraged to deal with trifling offences 
without bringing them into court. Probation officers 
were appointed at Glasgow about two years ago. 

Germany. — A children's court was instituted at 
Frankfort in December, 1907. It is presided over by a 
specially appointed magistrate. 

South Australia was the first of our colonies to 
join the movement. In 1890 a room on the premises of 

* As has been noted above, the provision of detention homes is 
rendered obligatory on all Police Authorities by Clause 99 of the 
Children's Bill. 



the State Children's Council was set apart for a children's 
court, and another room for detention purposes. It was 
not until 1896, however, that the action of the Council 
was legalised by the passing of the State Children's Act, 
which provides that all young people under 18 years must 
be tried in Adelaide at some place approved of by the 
Secretary of the State Children's Department. A paid 
probation officer has recently been appointed.* 

New South Wales. — An Act establishing children's 
courts and appointing probation officers was passed in 
1905. The court is held in the place of detention and 
remand. Out of 728 children brought before the court 
during 1906, 134 were placed on probation, and only two 
of these were apprehended a second time. 

Victoria has recently passed a Juvenile Court 
Act. 

Canada.. — The Youthful Offenders Act, 1894, which 
applies to the whole Dominion, provides that the trials of 
young persons under the age of 16 shall take place without 
publicity, and separately and apart from those of other 
accused persons. The Ontario Act is more definite and 
requires that in towns and cities with a population over 
ten thousand, children may not have their cases disposed 
of in places ordinarily used as police courts. Separate 
provision must be made for the custody of children await- 
ing trial, either with some responsible person or society. 
The Amendment Act of 1903 enables a judge to discharge 
a child without conviction and to place him in the care of 
a probation officer, who must report from time to time on 
the child's welfare. 

In the United States of America the children's 
court plays an important part in all schemes of social 
amelioration. Twenty-eight States have passed juvenile 
court laws, and in every instance probation officers are 
attached to the court. Separate buildings erected 
specially for the purpose are provided in New York, 
Chicago, and other towns. The commodious premises 
opened in Chicago in August, 1907, have accommodation 
both for the juvenile court and for the children detained 
on arrest and on remand. Detention homes are pro- 
vided in nearly all the States which have established 
juvenile courts. In some of the smaller towns, the 
youthful offenders are lodged in the care of probation 

• •• State Children of Australia," by Miss C. H. Spence. Published 
by Vardon & Sons, Adelaide, 1907, p. 149. / 
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officers. Although the children's court has hitherto dealt 
with young persons under sixteen, the age in certain 
States has been raised to eighteen*, and even to twenty- 
one. This is the case at the celebrated court presided 
over by Judge Lindsey at Denvert (where the age is 
twenty-one), at Portland! (where it is eighteen), and at 
Detroit^ (where it is seventeen). Enthusiastic efforts are 
made both by judges and probation officers to render the 
Courts valuable centres of social work. The finding of 
employment for children over school age is regarded as a 
matter of first importance.il More recently court clinics 
for the observation and treatment of children's ailments 
have been attached to the Juvenile Court. At Marion 
County Court, Indianapolis, there is a staff of three 
doctors, one of whom is a woman. Systematic records of 
each case are kept in the archives of the court by means 
of the card index system.H The whole question of the 
relation of juvenile delinquency to mental disease is 
receiving increasing attention on the part of the medical 
profession in the United States. An interesting article on 
the subject appeared in the Juvenile Court Record for 
December, 1907, in which details are given of observa- 
tions on cases committed by the Judge of the Juvenile 
Court to the Neurological Clinic of Mount Sinai Hospital, 
Boston. 

February, 1908. 



* Memorandum on the Probation System in America (Ed. 3401). 
Price 3d. Wyman & Sons, Fetter Lane. 3d. 1907. p. 13. 

f "Juvenile Court Record," September, 1907, p. 14. 

X " Juvenile Court Record," October, 1907, pp. 7 and 8. 

§ •• Juvenile Court Record," October, 1907, pp. 7 and 8. 

j] " Probation System in America," pp. 8 and 21 ; and " Juvenile 
Court Record " Summer Number, p« 5. " The Problem of the Children," 
Judge Lindsey, Denver Court, 1904, p. 115. 

U " Juvenile Court Record," September, 1906, p. 19? 



PROBATION AND PROBATION 
OFFICERS. 



The important principles contained in the Probation 
of Offenders Act,-which came into operation on January 
ist, 1908, render it desirable that social workers interested 
in the welfare of young persons should be fully cognisant 
of the various provisions contained in the measure. The 
value of the method of dealing with delinquents set forth 
in the new enactment is being gradually recognised by 
all classes of the population, and when the advantages of 
probation are completely understood, public opinion will 
no doubt strengthen the hands of magistrates who may 
desire to put the Act into operation. Some information, 
however, in regard to various aspects of the question 
appears necessary, and it is therefore considered that a 
statement of the more important provisions of the new 
law, and a description of the duties and functions of pro- 
bation officers, may be found useful by those interested 
in the subject. Some reference will be made in these 
pages to the methods in operation in America, where the 
work of probation officers and its possibilities are being 
studied in a highly scientific spirit. The experience of 
some of the courageous pioneers of the system in that 
country, their failures and mistakes, as well as their suc- 
cesses, provide English workers with a helpful record 
on which to base their endeavours. The Act offers a 
wide field for social effort, both paid and voluntary, but 
the value of the measure will depend largely on the effi- 
ciency and earnestness of the probation officers appointed 
by the various courts. 

What the Act does. — The power to discharge an 
offender on probation does not involve an entirely new 
principle. By the Probation of First Offenders Act, 
1887, persons with no previous convictions recorded 
against them could be released on " probation of good 
conduct." Many thousands of persons have been released 
under suspension of sentence during the last twenty 
years, in many cases with satisfactory results. In trivial 
offences, advantage has also been taken of Section 16 of 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 187Q, by which on pay- 
ment of damages the information might be dismissed 
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without proceeding to a conviction. The new measure, 
however, widens and develops these powers. By 
Section i of the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, when 
a person is charged before a court of summary 
jurisdiction, and the court thinks the charge is proved, 
but is nevertheless of opinion that having regard to 
the character, antecedents, age, health or mental con- 
dition of the person charged, or to the trivial nature of 
the offence, or to the extenuating circumstances under 
which the offence was committed, it is inexpedient 
to inflict any punishment or any other than a nominal 
punishment, or that it is expedient to release the offender 
on probation, the court may, without proceeding to con- 
viction, make an order either — 

I. Dismissing the information or charge ; or, 
II. Discharging the offender conditionally on his en- 
tering into a recognisance with or without sureties. 

This provision may apply to indictable offences, such 
as larceny,embezzlement and the receiving of stolen goods.* 
Moreover, when* a conviction has been entered, the court 
may still release the offender on probation, may order him 
to pay damages for injury or compensation for loss, and 
if the offender is under 16 years of age and it is considered 
that the parent or guardian has conduced to the offence, 
order such payment to be made by the parent or guardian.t 

The recognisances entered into by an offender may 
contain valuable provisions suited to the circumstances of 
each individual case. Thus, an offender may be prohibi- 
ted from associating with thieves or with other undesirable 
persons, or from frequenting undesirable places. He may 
be compelled to abstain from intoxicating liquor, when 
the offence was drunkenness or committed under the 
influence of drink. X Other general conditions may be 
made for securing that the offender shall lead an honest 
and industrious life. In order to aid persons discharged 
under such recognisances, and to report to the court 
regarding their behaviour, probation officers may be 
appointed, whose duty it will be to visit or receive 
reports from the offenders under supervision at stated 
intervals. These officers are— to advise, assist and be- 

* See note to the Home Secretary's memorandum on the Probation 
of Offenders Act, 1907, and the First Schedule to the Summary Juris- 
diction Act, 1879. 

f Section 1 (3). This provision is reproduced in the Children's Bill 

gtfo. 69, 1908), introduced by Mr. Herbert Samuel, Under Secretary of 
tate for the Home Department, on February 10. 
X Section 2 (2), a and 
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friend, and, if necessary, to find employment for the 
persons placed under their care.* 

Special probation officers, to be called children's 
probation officers, are to be appointed where circumstances 
permit and in the absence of any reasons to the contrary 
are to be placed in charge of young persons under the age 
of sixteen.t 

If an offender fails to observe the conditions of his 
release, he may be apprehended and may be sentenced 
without further proof of his guilt for his original offence. 
A child under twelve may be sent to an industrial school, 
or between the age of twelve and sixteen he may be lodged 
in a reformatory. Whenever practicable any offender 
under sixteen must not be remanded to prison, but placed 
in the care of any fit person named in the commitment, 
willing to have charge of him. J In London, Hull and 
Bristol, juvenile offenders are detained pending trial in 
Remand Homes, and in Manchester, in the Boys and Girls 
Refuges. But the undesirable procedure of placing juvenile 
delinquents in workhouses or in the local prisons still 
prevails in many parts of the country. The evil effects of 
such treatment on the children and young persons con- 
cerned is said to be deplorable. § 

The Qualifications of Probation Officers. — In 

the valuable memorandum issued by the Secretary of 
State, the hope is expressed that in London and in other 
parts of the country there will be no difficulty in enlisting 
as probation officers, persons experienced in " assisting 
the necessitous, repressing mendicancy or reclaiming 
criminals, and in the case of children, of those agencies 
devoted to promoting the welfare of children." He 
believes that the influence exerted on " probationers " 
by such persons is likely to be far more efficacious than 
that exercised by officials connected with the police. 
The appointment of police constables is strongly de- 
precated, but in the event of such an appointment very 
careful selection is to be made, and in no case may the 
officers appointed wear uniform. || 

In the case of children's probation officers, the Home 
Secretary hopes that rarely, if ever, will a constable be 

* Section 4. 

f Section 3 (2). 

J Youthful Offenders Act, 1901, Section 4 (1). 

§ By Clause 99 of the new Children's Bill, every police authority is 
required to provide places of detention other than a prison for children 
and young persons under sixteen. See also Clauses 90, 91 and 92. 
|| Home Secretary's Memorandum, p. 2. 
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nominated. He recommends that boys and girls of 
school age, as well as women and girls over 16, be placed 
in charge of women.* 

Great stress is laid in the memorandum on the 
importance of appointing persons of good education, 
having some knowledge of the industrial and social 
conditions of the locality.t Settlement workers who 
have come into close contact with the more neglected 
classes of the community, experienced school managers 
and club workers, might all prove useful officers. On the 
other hand, makeshift appointments should be carefully 
avoided. Nor is it desirable to rely on voluntary effort 
alone. It is essential that probation officers should be 
trained and well paid, though a scheme by which some 
of the duties of the paid officers — such as the finding of 
employment — might be delegated under supervision to a 
voluntary worker, has much to commend it. 

The Duties of Probation Officers. — The various 
functions of a probation ^officer are very carefully pre- 
scribed in the new Act* 

(a) To visit or receive reports from the persons under 
supervision at such reasonable intervals as may 
be specified in the probation order, or subject 
thereto, as the probation officer may think fit. 
(6) To see that the probationer observes the con- 
ditions of his recognizance. 

(c) To report to the court as to his behaviour. 

(d) To advise, assist and befriend him, and when 

necessary to endeavour to find him suitable 
employment. 

In the memorandum which has been already fre- 
quently quoted, special stress is laid on the importance 
of finding skilled work for boys, and of avoiding casual 
employments, which lead to nothing in after life.t 

It will, therefore, be necessary for probation officers 
to secure the good will and interest of employers, and to 
get into touch with the Employment Exchanges,^ and 
Apprenticeship Committees, || which have been established 
in some of our large towns. 

* Home Secretary's Memorandum, p. 3. 

f Home Secretary's Memorandum, p. 3. 

J Memorandum, p. 3. 

§ A list of Employment Exchanges may be had from the Organising 
Superintendent, the Central Employment Exchange, 87, Temple Chambers, 
Temple Avenue, E.C. 

Q Information regarding local apprenticeship agencies in London can 
be obtained from Miss Dalglish, Secretary of the Apprenticeship and 
Skilled Employment Association, 55, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, S.W. 
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In dealing with young persons over school age, there 
will be difficult problems to face concerning the home 
conditions of the probationer. It may be necessary to 
find the youth or girl respectable lodgings. Information 
as to working boys' and girls' homes can usually be 
obtained through the local Charity Organisation Society, 
the Homes for Working Boys in London (Office, 12, 
Buckingham Street, Strand), the Girls' Friendly Society 
(39, Victoria Street, S.W.), the Metropolitan Association 
for Befriending Young Servants (66, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road), and similar societies. The 
Charities' Digest and the Englishwoman s Year-Book will be 
found to contain useful information regarding the 
provincial branches of these and other organisations. 

A most important factor in successful probation 
work, both for children and older persons, will be the 
means taken to provide opportunities of healthful recrea- 
tion. In London, a fruitful source of juvenile delinquency 
is the begging or stealing of money, in order to attend the 
cheap music-hall. For children of school age, the play 
centres, which have been established in the poorest dis- 
tricts in London by Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mrs. Kimmins 
and others, afford opportunities both for games and 
occupation each evening in the week after school hours, 
and in some instances on Saturday mornings. School 
Children's Clubs or Guilds of Play exist in connection 
with most of the social settlements in London. If, 
however, such opportunities are not available, or the 
circumstances of the child's home life render them 
unnecessary, the child should be interested in some form 
of handiwork, the making of scrap-books for hospitals, 
the colouring of pictures, the dressing of dolls. The 
branches of the National Union of Women Workers or the 
Guilds of Help which are being established in many 
northern and midland cities might possibly aid in organis- 
ing recreation facilities for children, where such arrange- 
ments do not exist. 

The difficulty of providing occupation in the evenings 
will be less apparent in helping older boys and girls. 
Large numbers of boys' and girls' clubs exist in London* 
and other large towns, and it will doubtless always be 
possible to secure the co-operation of club managers in 
cases where such help is necessary. As the boy or girl 
improves in character and behaviour, it may be possible to 
induce attendance at an evening school, especially at the 

• Lists of Boys' and Girls' Clubs in London can be obtained from 
the Sec. National Union of Women Workers, Parliament Mansions, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 
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manual training or domestic economy classes. Young 
people of the type likely to come under the supervision of 
probation officers will probably prefer practical to intel- 
lectual work. It may be many months before they can 
be urged to improve their general educational capacity. 

In the case of younger children on probation, the 
co-operation of both teachers and parents will be neces- 
sary. Officers are to visit periodically the school attended 
by the child, and to make enquiries as to his attendance 
and progress.* Home visiting, both in the cases of 
children of school age and in that of older persons, 
will be an important element in probation work. In 
many instances the parents will need the advice and 
assistance of the probation officer even more than the 
child. It will be the work of the officer to try to trans- 
form the neglectful, slatternly mother into a careful, 
orderly housewife, to instil into the violent-tongued, 
violent-handed scold, some measure of sympathy for her 
offspring. " To renovate unfit homes " has been the key- 
note of all good piobation work in America. It should 
be equally the keynote here. In many instances it may 
be necessary to put the family into touch with a local 
relief agency. Visits to the home must take place, 
at first, at least once weekly. Later on, if periodical 
visits become less essential and the offender can be 
trusted to report himself to the officer, some place other 
than the police court must be chosen for this purpose.t 

The Advantages of Probation.— The Reports 
of the Commissioners for Prisons have contained year 
after year severe criticisms of the unsatisfactory state 
of the law which offered, in nearly every instance, 
the alternative of a fine or imprisonment to youthful 
offenders guilty of trivial offences. The system mili- 
tated most unfairly against the very poor. Of the 
total number of cases of juveniles in the country during 
the past year, 61 per cent, were sentenced to seven days' 
imprisonment, or less.J In the Report for 1907, the 
opinion is expressed that, in the case of the impression- 
able and imaginative young, a sentence ''which only 
familiarises them with what ought to be a great mystery 
and dread of the interior of a prison," and which does not 
admit of sufficient time for the application of any useful 
reformatory influence, must do more harm than good.§ 

* Home Secretary's Memorandum, pp. 3 and 4. 

f Home Secretary's Memorandum, p. 4. 

X Report of the Commissioners of Prisons, 1907, p. 14, pars. 24 and 25. 

I Clause 96 of the Children's Bill provides that after January, 1910, 
no child under 14 years may be imprisoned, and no young person between 
fourteen and sixteen, unless in exceptional circumstances. 
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The Question of Finance. — Some objection may 
be raised to the appointment of probation officers on the 
ground of expense. But when it is remembered that the 
outlay by Treasury and local funds during 1906 on indus- 
trial, reformatory and truant schools alone was £502,851 
and that this sum does not include the expenditure of 
maintaining in prison 15,908 young people under the age 
of 21, it will be seen that ratepayers and taxpayers are 
likely to gain financially rather than to lose by the 
proposed innovation. The moral advantage to the com- 
munity in enabling the youthful offender over school age 
to be placed in a position to become self-supporting is 
one which cannot be measured in material terms. 

Some Suggestions from American Experience* 

— One of the best features of adult probation in America 
has been the promotion of good relations between 
probationers and their wives and families. In New York 
out of 101 married men who came under the notice of the 
officers, 48 were at the time of their arrest living apart 
from their wives and in some cases from their children. 
In all cases it was found possible to secure the reunion of 
the families.* 

It is even found that youths with a number of serious 
convictions against them can be successfully helped by 
probation. An instance is given in the Report of the 
Chief Probation Officer of New York for 1906. A boy 
of 17 had been six times convicted of offences ranging 
from disorderly conduct to highway robbery. He had 
been in four institutions, but had failed to reform. He 
was placed then on parole, but was again arrested for 
grand larceny, but discharged. Placed again on parole, 
the probation officer induced the lad's parents to remove 
their home from the neighbourhood, where the boy had 
undesirable acquaintances. Employment was found for 
him at a firm of contractors, where he remained nearly a 
year. When, owing to an accident, he was obliged to 
give up this work, he found another berth for himself in 
a tobacco factory, and advanced rapid ly.t 

Four points may be gathered from the writings of 
American authorities on probation work : — 

1. That it is undesirable to use probation in cases 
where the child's home-surroundings are actually harm- 
ful. In such instances the industrial or reformatory school 
or boarding-out in a suitable family are the only possible 
methods of helping the offender. 

* Memorandum on the Probation System in the United States of 
America, Cd. 3401. Price 3d. p. 8. 

/ Memorandum on Probation in America, p. 8. 
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2. That trained workers are necessary. 

3. That there should be strict limitation in the num- 
ber of cases given to each Probation Officer, 

4. The importance of appointing women officers in 
the case of young people. 

While outside co-operation is welcomed and volun- 
tary helpers are found useful in working under the court 
official, there seems to be a general feeling in America 
that probation can only be successful when the right type 
of officer is appointed. " The Probation Officer," says 
Dr. Hart, of Chicago, in an article in the Juvenile Court 
Record of May, 1907, " is still in process of development 
At first it was thought that any volunteer would answer as 
a probation officer; but gradually it has come to be recog- 
nised that probation officers should be selected with the 
utmost care, and Civil Service laws are now being applied 
to their selection, with wise and discriminating examina- 
tions." Furthermore, courses of lectures on the psychology 
of childhood, on sociology as related to conditions among 
the poor and criminal, on the legal knowledge necessary 
for the proper conduct of juvenile cases, and on the laws 
affecting children generally, are given in Chicago and 
other cities. It would no doubt be found useful if similar 
courses of study could be arranged in London and other 
cities in connection* with social settlements or other 
organisations. 

3. Great stress is now being laid in America on the- 
importance of not giving too many cases to individual 
workers. The Chief Probation Officer of Chicago con- 
siders that sixty cases should be the limit for supervision, 
but if effective work is to be done, this number seems rather 
excessive. The method of allowing children to report in 
groups to the probation officer, which was at first generally 
adopted, is now being discouraged. 

4. The value of women's help as probation officers 
seems to be recognised throughout the United States. 
They are placed in charge even of boys over school age. 
In Chicago nearly all the probation officers, of whom 
there are thirty, are women. In Philadelphia, Columbus, 
and other cities, the Chief Probation Officer is a woman.* 
It is hoped that this important fact may be recognised in 
making appointments in our own country. 



February, 190S. 

* Memorandum on Probation in America, pp. 11, 12 and iq v 
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